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INTRODUCTION 

This volume is the r#sulfc of the inereasing Interast In 
Miami OnlverBlty's annual eonferenee In Children's Literature^ 
It Is an attempt to record the conference hlihllghts tor those 
who attended and to share the experience with thoea who were 
unable to attend* Hot all conference highlights are included 
In this small bulletlni but the papers contained in this report 
are representative. 

Fir?t| the essence of Sam Leaton Sebesta'a keynote talk Is 
expressed In his paper^ "Hew Directions for Children's Literature* 
Sebesta's paper and the following papers on Storytelling, Folk'= 
lorei Bibllotherapy and Television, and Criticism build on the 
past while presenting new dlrectldns^ 

Ann Johnson says that storytelling Is the oldest means 
of entertalntttent and education. Yet she suggests that enthual^ 
astlc storytellers can provide an ever'=*Tiiw aesthetic experience 
wheii listeners ask for more and more. Soledad Newman shows that 
^*ille folklore may be a traditional literature p it can open new 
directions In literature when new sources are sought and found. 
Alfred Clanl goes beyond books to the nonprlnt media of tele'- 
vision and discusses how blbliotherapy can help mesh television 
viewing and reading experience* Direction from children is oon^ 
sidered by Rebecca Lukens as she discusses the ways in which good 
literature satisfies both the literary critic and the child. 

Finally p Mabel Sldridge shares personal glimpses of some 
favorite American Authors who built on their own psst esiptrien-^ 
ces to provide pleasure for present-day and future readers, and 
Nicholas Oeorgiady conunents on writing and publishing children's 
books. He shares the excitement of both the reading and the 
writing of children's literature^ 

It is hoped that these papers on old-into-new directions 
will reinforce the new directions heralded at the 1976 Conftrence, 
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HEW DIRECTIONS FOR CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

Sam Leaton Babesta 
Unlvarslty of Washington 
Seattle i Washington 

Where have we been? Where are we going? And what does 
reading have to do with our past and aur hope Tor the future? 
Those are questions for all of us during the Bicentennial « 
They are related questions^ We can't make muah progresi toward 
the Trloentennlal until we know about the past« 

So a first assignment might be to read Hlla Bant^n Smith's 
AMERICAN READINQ INSTRUCTION. (1) It's a dogumented history » 
showing that we've made good strides in teaching a growing, 
diversifying nation how to read« We've made progress in learn~ 
ing what decoding Is^ We've begun in the past fO years to sort 
out needs in comprehension and how to begin to meet those needs* 
We seem to be on our way. 

What becomes olear at the iOQ^year mark is that reading 
is culture^centered* Smith's histM^y shows that. When the 
culture is elosedj Intent on teaching agreed-upon principles p 
reading method and oontent are closed p too* When the culture 
is Intent upon conformity , that's where reading presents a 
conformity pattern^ too* Whenp as now, the culture is tranai'^ 
tional and diversified , reading methods and content refleot 
those shifting values. Depending on one's own value systens 
these are either the best of times or the worst of times for 
tht future of reading. 

I think they are the best of tines for reading. The fadt 
that this aonference is about new directions for children's 
literature instead of a new decoding method or a new way to 
systematiie someone into doing workbook pages is very encour^ 
aging. The emphasis I see over the country on what to read 
and h^i^ to get invelved with on^i_read8_ is encouraging. 
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Th4t chlldran havo a right to be entertained and Informed 
when they read, not that tftv^y must be drilled and grilled for 
some nebulous future sucoeas In adult reading— that Iw the 
most eneouraging trend of all. 

The authors and publlihers of children' a literature are 
attempting to keep in step with these times ^ Let me give some 
general examples^ Who would have thought that now. in our 
Bleentennlali we would have a historical Juvenile novel whose 
theme is that the Revelution should not have been fought? 
(2) Who a century ago would have guessed that the best new 
biography about a Revolutionary War soldier would be about a 
woman? (3) The new books about Amerlean heroei avoid the old 
tradition of making their subjects seem super^perfect and they 
avoid the newer tradition of picking them to pieces i instead^ 
these new books present lively ^ sametimea comical persons— 
above allt persons with whom a child can identify^ (4g 5* 6) 
The path back to the birth of the nation is much easier to 
track new^ thanks to good fiction and non--flctioni than ever 
before. 

You can find new distinguished books on nearly any topic 
or theme- Many are books that would not or could not have been 
written a guartercentury ago* Thmy mrm books to meet the needs 
of the times i some of them* John Donovan*! FAMILY (7) is such 
a books although it may be just a bit ahead of its time* 
Paige Dixon's MAY I CROSS YOUR GOLDEM RIVER (8) j.s another-- 
the best book I read last year* Se, structurally * Is M,l* Kerr 
admirable LOVE IS A MISSINQ PlRSOM* (9) I don't think we've 
ever had so many books to challenge our taste* I used to think 
that t knew a good book from a bad books isy main job was to 
get children to agree with me. Now my biggest challenge when 
I read a trend-getter is to dig inside myself and figure out 
what I really think of it* Development of taste in literature 
is a lifelong job* 

I do like a great many books that are not trend-setters. 
I'm glad that someone still writes them* I a;rmpathlie with 
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the non^tager reader In lower Intermediate grades who wants 

a sinple plot that llfta him or her right off the ehair^ 

Qraham Oakley's Chureh Cat ^nd his mice do that, (10* 11) A 

good, straight story such & MY ROBC^ BUDDY doei it, too^ 

(li) And* for upper gradei, THE PERILOUS GAM, by Elisabeth Pope 

wins hands down. (13) 

But there's a problem facing children's literature* The 
titles and topics are there, but a good book unopened Is not 
a literary experience- Kore than we realise , our culture is 
producing people who can read but don't , sr people who do read 
but don't enjoy It very much* Our massive non-*prlnt medlaj 
for better or worse, condition us toward passive viewing, a kind 
of seml^lnvolvement that can ^ke the habit of active raadtr^ 
ship a difficult habit to attain. So one of our tasks now, 
^as workers with literature. Is to help potential readers find 
out that r^ ^adlng ls_ b_ecQming what^you are reading about% 

How do we teach active Involvement In the reading of 
literature? How do we teach active concentratlont As we sail 
toward a Trlcentennlal,how do we subvert what one writer has 
called ''the decline of attention**? 

I believe the first step is an orar^one* It*s an Involv* 
Ing experience to articulate good literary language. You ean 
begin with poems whose refrains are memorable^^for Instance , 
Laura E. Richards' turn-of-the-century jingle "The lahy Oees 
to Boston** with Its "loky aoky poky stoky/Bmoky choky cheei" 
(1^) And there are hundreds of others. Use, too, stories 
that Invite the listener to Join In, This year's Oaldecott. 
Award book, WHY MOSQUITOES BUZZ IK PEOPLE'i lARi (If), has rich 
funny animal speech that you can put on a chart and rehearse 
with your listeners before reading the book to them« In a 
similar manner, you can Involve the pre-^reader in telling his 
or her own version of a wordless picture book« (16) Literary 
involvenent begins orally. 

Literal comprehension Involving the reader can be served 
through a rtlatlvely new ttchnlque called story theater* While 
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the story Is rtad or told by one student, others mimm itm plot, 
Thm Involveraant of body is no less Important than speech when 
It comes to developing active readers^ Any well=.piotted objee- 
tive story works for story theater. I'm particularly fond of 
using African folk tales from THE KING'S DRUM (17) and pioture 
books with *»orQwd scenes** such as WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE* 
(IS) Give your pupils three "rules" to be followed for story 
theater! volunteer , reime . and disban d. Plari to take a part, 
not sit back as audience i plan to do your part in pantomime, 
not speaking lines | plan to get out of the way of the action 
as soon as a scene Is over. It's really a simple technique^ 
and very useful and effective at all levels* 

Inferential comprehension is another aatters For the past 
several years we've over^emphaslsed the use of opens Inferential 
questions. I say over^emphasiied because « despite their good 
Intent J such questions often mean passive talk outside the 
literary ejEperience, net active partioipation within the liter- 
ary ejEperlence, Look for chances to develop Inferential ques-^ 
tions toward activity, such as role-blaylng* For example, read 
a story such as a OEOROE AND MARTHA story (19) or a Konigsburg 
story (to) up to the point where a problem must be solved « Ask 
Inferential questions to help students hypotheslie about how 
the problem could be solved^ Then choose your characters and 
act ©yt those hypotheses. The actlngi the role^playing, brings 
the needed involvement, it gives an instant use for the others 
wise passive discuision« It helps the budding readers become 
what they're reading about I 

I reallie that In these suggestions for activity I've touched 
only the tip of the iceberg. But I know that aative^reader 
teachers have a wealth of Ideas and examples of their own. In 
the end, we are not talking about active Invoivement In reading 
only but about active involvemtnt in living. We are talking 
about aesthetic experience * whether In reading or musia or art. 
We are talking about the dimension of experlenae which makes us 
aware that "life has loveliness to sell," (il) 
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STORYTELLING i AN ANCIENT DELIOKT 
(and still an ever'-new aesthttie exptrlenee) 

by 

E. Ann Johnson 
Prlnatton City Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The oldest means of entertainment and education ia story^ 
telling- The individual who mastered the art was held in high 
regard. It was he who kneir the history of the village ^ was 
responsible for educating the young and could provide instant 
entertainment In a verbal form* 

Storytelling today is more common than we may think. Hope» 
fully its popularity will grow« The stand-up comedian, the 
office worker who aan relate a weekend fishing trip so you hear 
the birds olng and the fish hit the water, and the teen who can 
mitnic the classroom dialogue so that the entire bus shrills, 
"that's her-^that's TMch^**, have the storytelling techniques. 
We more often think of s. group of young children elustered around 
a librarian on a carpeted library floori 

Storytelling can be anywhere with any age^ Required are 
tht_ teller-^the story^^the listener. 

A storyteller begins hy liking books s stories , events and 
people and having the desire for one to be shared by the other ^ 

The techniques of telling a story can be developed by read^ 
ing aloud to people* This offers several opportunities i pro^ 
Vldes practise In being before a groups builds self-conf idenae> 
Offers opportunities to try out stories for appeal , provides 
practlee in developing voice oharacterlzatlons^ 

Selecting the story should ba an Individual thing* The 
teller should be comfortable with the tale, itories with action « 
repetition of action and patterned words « and eharacters that 
are imltable lend themselves to storytelling. There Is an abun- 
dance of printed materlal-^storles, anthologies , collections 
of stories. 

The setting enhances the story. The mood can be set by 
physical arrangement of the room, teller , and the listener. 
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Intereet is sparked by '"dressing the part". The teller may 
dress the part of a ^storyteller" or aoaume a oharaet^rlstle 
of one of those In the story. Just the addition of a Jacket, 
hats sgarf, of an object mentioned or BUggested by the story 
will spark interest. Musie can be part of the storr help 
to set the tone for the telling. 

The time is not important. Whenever the teller feels 
like relating a story and has a listener* is the time for 
storytellinB. It does not have to be a structured , set period 
The beginner will find the spontaneeuss informal opportunities 
better for him and the veteran storyteller will make and take 
every opportune moment to tell a good story* 

The slnBla most vital Ingredient for a successful story- 
telling Is enthusiasm. That's YOUR responsibility If you want 
to share stories. If you're enthusiastic, the listeners will 
be there— enjoying the story with you and asking for another— 
and anofcher— please i just one more. 
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POLKLORE 
by Soladad Newman 
Miami University 

Folklort^ JuBt what Is folklore? Is It meraly the lore 
of unlettered folk? What dots It Inolude? Wiy Is it Important 
In children's literature? 

These and many other questions oould he asked, but let us 
begin by defining the term. Folklore means *'those materials in 
Qulture that elrculate traditionally among members of any group 
in dirrarenfc versieni, whether In oral form or by mekns of eus« 
tomary example." 1 The definition here gited not only answers 
eome of the questions already posed « but it also Ineludes the 
most significant aharacteristlcs of the disoipllne* **Any group** 
elearly IndlQates that folklore ejilsts in all sepaents of society, 
among the unlettered and the sophisticated, *'Oral" afrd *»eustom- 
ary example" restrict the type of material transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation to that paised by word of mouth or by 
example. *'Versions" allude to the variant forms In which folk- 
lore exists. And, although not Included in the definition ^ 
anonymity is also an important oharacteristic . 

With these sharacteristigs in mind, what material, then, 
do^g folklore include? Folklore encompasses within its domain 
a large body of material which is divided by one leading folk- 
lorist into three classifications i 1. Varbalj 2. Partly Verbal 
and 3. Non-Verbal, - 

Verbal folklore, the most popular clasBlfieatlon among 
scholars in the United States, eonsists #f many genres ranging, 
from the simplest folk speeah, to the most complex varieties, 
the folk narratives. Traditional phrases and sentences which 
make up proverbs, folk riddles ^ folk rhymes, and folksongs art 
some of the other genres . 

Popular beliefs, superstitions « folk gamos, folk dreams, 
folk dances, folk cuitoms, and folk festjLvalg make up the body --^^^^^ 
of lore classified under partly verbal folklore. As the tera 
indicates both verbal and non-verbal elements oombine in this 
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type of material, 

Non-vtrbai folklore Inaludee under its aategory the tra- 
ditlonal materialg of folk arehlteoturei mrtit craffca, aootumtii 
foods t gosturti, and folk musla«3 

Verbal lore, however, ineludto genres whleh are closely 
related to ahlldren's literature. 

The fairy tale or, mere appropriately, the Marahenj "a 
tale of soma length involving a suooession of motifs or epl-^ 
sodei« ^ .moving^ «ln an unreal world without definite looallty 
or definite charaoters and filled with the marvelous,"^ i§ the 
best known genre under Verbal Folklore* In spite of the fact 
that some writers? feel that there is nothing "fresh" about the 
folk tales, these narratives continue' to appeal to children and 
adults alike for a number of reasonas 

First, the tale begins with a leisurely introduction whleh, 
in most oases, is a feraulalc opening, "Once upon a time,** 
''in a land far away," "there was onee a king who had twelve beau^ 
tiful daughters but none of them was married," or "there wag 
once a poor girl called Cherry, one of a family of ten who lived 
in Eennor" are only a few of these openings • 

Second, characterisation is simple. Oharacters tend to be ^ 
flat and desoriptlon of them Is obj active « They tend to remain 
static, unchangedp Frequently in oharacterl^atlon, contrasting 
oharaoters are used. The good and the evil sister appear side - 
by side^ The industrious, courteous^ generous youngest brother 
is often pitted against the two older brothers who are lasy, 
discourteous » and selfish , And, usually, the youngest Is the / 

victor* '^'^ - - ^ - 

. Third, the plot Is simple, It is not the complicated, 
complex kind of plot of, say, a modern short story or novel. 
CompleElty in the tale depends primarily en the number of Incl** 
dents and motifs which the narrator or writer chooses to employ* ; 
The majority of long fairy tales usually develop these incidents ; 
In series of threes or fours, depending on the eulture in which 
the story originates » For ejiample. In "The Qambler and the Devil 
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the hero must perforBi bhree Inipoislblt tasks before he Is re^ r^^^i 
warded. The hero aQoompllgheg the tasks ulth the aid of the ^^S^ 
devil's youngest daughtert but the talt does not end here, ln^:Mi 
most verBlons the hero Is required to perform an additional 
three tasks and so It goes* On the other hand, there are tales ^/^^ 
where the hero quickly performs the assigned task, ; £i 

Four, style is also simple and employs many similes and ^ 
metaphors, A prlnqess Is so beautiful that her fage Is like the g 
sun and brightens any plage where she goes, A wlteh has a heart 
of stone. 

Dialogue oonslsts of short and pertinent exchanges of In^^' 
formation. Seldom are additional details given, though repeti- f| 
tion Is frequently used, ^e latterj however. Is frequent ly^^^^^^^^^^^i ^^ 
used to create suspense and to fill out the core of the Marchen^;-^ 

Fifth, the ending of nest tales Is a formulale one. In --S 
many tales, the here reseues his sweetheart, they marry and 11 vejll 
happily ever after. Some tales end with punishment being meted 
out to the evil charaeters. One version of "Cinderella** has i;!^ 
the cruel stepmother being invited to the wedding. However, .■^■•^^m 
when she arrives at the palaee sht is forced to put on some red^^ 
hot Iron shoes and she danges until she drops dead. In most V;;'^^ 
Instanceg, the good are rewarded and the evil get their just des^-J 
sertig and the listener or reader readily accepts the ending, v: !^i?!l 
^ For the reasons dlsaussed, the folktales continue to be;: ;}i*Jf9 
perennial favorites of ehlldren and adults. Writers still find 3^ 
inspiration for new literary works j particularly in children's 
literature. Perhaps some authors feel that the genre has lost 4j§^ 
its appeal because^ too many of the Marohen" adapted for^'Use^iiy''t^^ 
children are taken from the same sources again and again. It ^^^^^ 
is true, for ejtamplei that many stories have been translated ^^^^^'^^v^^^^r:^^ 
and adapted from the Grlimii Brotherg* Household Tales or Charles fiM 
Perrault'g Complete gairy_ Tales . However, this situation heid j^^^ 
not eKist, for there are many collectiong of Marchen which hav#||^ 
not come to the attention of the general public, 
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The Marahenp however i Is only eni l^nre of Verbal Folk- "'j 
lore. Others whleh play an equally prominent role in children's - 
literature are the myth and the legend. Like the Marghen, the 
myth takes place in a world other than the present world and 
deals mainly with the sacred and with gods , demigods, super- ^ 
natural ertatures and the origins of all things * usually created 
by the divine beings* Here countlesa stories deal with the 
creation of the world and the universe, flood stories, and so 
forth. When these myths seek to explain "the erlgln of geo- 
iraphlo features, animal traits, rites, taboos, and eustoms, they 
are referred to as etiologioal or explanatory narratives t''^ 
Children love these stories, and for good reason. What child 
is not Intrigued by the story of the bear and his short stubby 
tall? What adult does not empathiie with the two lovers trans- 
formed into two mountains? Or what person fails to feel pity , 
for the beautiful youth who falls in love iiith his oitn image and 
thus beeomts the narcissus? The etioloiieal tales are endless 
in number, 

But let us prooeed to the legend whioh is closely linked to :g 
the myth but dees differ in some respeots from that genre. Un- /a 
like the myth, thm legend is generally se^lar in nature and is 
set in a less remote historical past. Although mostly migratory ^ 
the legend tends, in many instances, to become localised. For . ^1 
example, "The ierafcchlng at the Door" is a migratory legend whleh 
recounts the story of two oo-eds who remained alone in their 
dormitory during the ehristmas vaoation beoaus© one had to wait 
f or„ a late train and the other had to attend a fraternity par ty. 
They waited for the intercen but never heard anything until a 
hard knocKing was heard in front of the dono. The one girl 
thought it was her date so she went down and never eame baek. 
Late that ni^t the girl who had stayed in the room heard a seratch^ 
ing and iasping down the hall. She was afraid so she looked her- 
self in the room. The next mornii^ when she opened the door of 
the room, she found the roofmnate with her throat out. This \;m 
legend has beeeme localised here at Miami University and la told J 
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as an oocurrtnee which took plaee at Oxford Oollsge In the past,^;5 
The college students and teen-aiers enjoy this type of Itgend 3 
very nuch. 

Equally popular ameni young people, older children , and : :vi^ 
adults is the ghoit legend* Althoui^ in bhe folklore of other 
countries some ghosts eome back to seek revenge, this is not - ftl 
true of most Amerlean ghost narratives. Most ghosts in American*^ 
folklore return to perform an unfinished task or to set right rS 
an error committed during their life time, in other words, the 71 
ghosts are net nalevolent. As a matter of fact, seme of them J 
are friendly and warm. Take for example, "Casper, the Friendly 
Qhost," J 

Other genres under verbal folklore are the animal tale and ;S 
the fable. These stories are a source of great pleasure to ■ ' - 'Ik-M 
children* Children ejiperlence no difficulty In aeeepting animals|S 
which have human characteristics. As far as the child is eon^ 4t 
cerned there is no reason why he cannot communicate with animals #^1^ 
He is delighted with the antics of the rabbit as a trickster wh^;!!^ 
outwits all the other animals who are pursuing him» ''The Tar 
Baby Story," "The Rabttt and the Fox," "The Town Musislsns of 
Bremen" all hold the attention of the children^ l^if 

Another type of tale which is particularly popular Is the ; 

cumulative tsle. The number of anlmais participating in this 1:^^ 

kind of narrative depends on the story teller and the children 

An example of this tale is "^e Old Woman Who Found A fwm^*^- '^' "^^ 

The fable which Is an animal tale with a moral is also a 
genre included under verbal folklore. Undoubtedly these brief; ^^-''^ 
narratives will continue to appeal to children^ Though ' At i op ' a "IT^ 
Fablei is really a literary workp Its origins seem to stem .from 
oral ' tradition, ' . •, 

Last but not least are tall tales and memox^tes. Tall tales Ml 
are narratives which represent "a sort of reverse bragging* "^^^^ v;^^^^^ 
They are still very numerous but are the type of stories which ^£^^9 
seem to lose some of their chani when froien Into print, ^#lr^^^^ 
appeal resides primarily with tho skilled raconteur. One example 
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Hill suff let to lliustr.t. thl. lonrP.' tht ever popular atorlM 
of the biggest fish that got away. 

Muoh more could be .aid about folklope but theie remarki 
I hope will emphaals. the tremendou. wealth of material whloh 
conBtltUtea folklore. Hundreds of book, for ahUdren appear 
on the market eaeh year and many of them, are iniplred by the 
talea which have long been the herltaee of all people. 
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mim BllLlOTHERAPY AND TELEVISION IN THE GLAaiROONl 
= Till HEALTHIf BEVELOPHlNT OP CHILDREN 

by Alfred Giani 

University of Olndinnatl 

An elderly souplt reaenfely lamented to my wire and me 
that they just eouldn't underitmnd the kide of today ^ All they 
ever wanted to do wa& wateh T.V, or readp 1 then fchought to 
myeelf of the aurrent research flndlnes repprtlng the mtan 
time for watahlng T^V* anong school ehlldren as six hours per 
day* On sohool days, ohlldren are In olassroomg approximately 
six hours » If ahlldren get eight hours of sleep, an approjci^ 
nate total of to hours per day is spent either sleeping^ 
watching television or attending sehoel. After thinking about 
these things, I reassured ny elderly friends that they were 
indeed corrects Ohlldren do spend a great deal of time either 
watching television or reading. 
Some T.V*_ Faetg 

Haney Larriek in her revised C^th edition) A Parent 's 
Quide to phildgen's Beading (1975) relates some startling sta- 
tiatics ooncerning television and children # 

!« Children between the ages of 3 and 5 average 54 hours of 

television viewing pec week, 
2* The average preaehool ohild spends more than 6U% of his 

time watehing T*V^ 
3« Upon high school graduation » these children will have 

spent 11|000 hours in fohool and 21,000 hours watching T*V. 
4. $6% of the homes in the United States have at least one 

telf vision sett This is a larger peroentage than those 

who have flush toilets » 
5* In a 1971 Chrietiyn Sgienee Hgnitor survey during one week 

of T * V , viewing there ^ were il7 -ineldent s - of- violenee - and— ^ 

Its killings reported by researehers* , 
6. A University of Arisona investigation reports that by age 

14, a ohiid has seen 11,000 human beings killed on ttlevislon 

I mentioned above that these were startling statistios. Is it 
any wonder that teaohers report increased anxiety » tension ^ 
restlessnessi suspioloni shorter time spans, less respect for 
adults « and a decreased regard for school in their elementary 
school students? Yet, we should not abandon all hope* 
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^ ■ ^ . . -. vyg 

In a Fecent journal artlel©, Adami and Haprlson (1975? 

suggest that teaahtrs are not using television ^^Its fullest i^f 

potential. . They elaborate with specif lo reading Skills whleh ■ 

could be developed while watehlng television. Skill devel'^ .[■4 

opment is certainly one area which needs to be stressed, I ! 3 

would like to iuggest an additional area, the one which deals 

with feelings and emotions and the affective domain, the art 

of bibliotherapy. 

Russell and Bhrodes (1950) suggest that bibliotherapy 

involves three processes 1 identif Icationi catharsis | and in^ 

sights Identlfioatlon is the most difficult and tiine eonsumlng^ ^ 

Here the reader is exposed to books in the hope that he may 

identify with a particular aharaeter and that character 'g prob^ 

lens and dlffioulties* It is here that the process of catharsis 

begins, 

Aeeording to ipaehe (1963) s satharsis in blbliotherapy 
is the emotional sharing of feelings and motivations of the 
character In the booH, The more the reader can identify with 
a charaeter and to the extent they share similar experiences, 
the easier it is for the reader to relive the conflicts and 
emotions of his alter ego. 

Insight is the final proeess and entails a realisation by 
the reader that he oan make a more satisfactory adjustment/ to 
life and his particular problems. It is here that he Is able 
to step back and view his eonaerns with objectivity and In a 
clear perspective. He may choose the solution employed by the 
Qharacter in the book or adopt one more suited' to his personal 
■^needsT^"'^"'^" — — — — — - -^r._..^^^^ 

Thm teaeher^s task is to identify the needs of students 
and then be able to recommend books with whlah students eould 
identify. Obviously , classroom teachers must be well ao^uainted 
with children*! and adolescents' books in order to be able to 
guide students. Furthermore, a elose working relationship 
should be established with the sohool and publia librarians. 
It is theie people who are most able to help us looate speoiflo 
books for specific needs. 
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It behooves us as teaohtriy llbrfirians^ par^nta and all w| 
t«ho influence ehildrtn to htlp taoh person dtvelop to the ' 
fullest potential. Children and adolesoenfcs devote a great 
deal of their time to television vieiting* It is about time iiei 
eduoators devoted Bore of etir tine in enmeshing television rh 
vietfing and reading « One suggest ion with high potential Is '--j 
bibliotheraplf • 

Inside/Out 

There is a television progran available toda^ ttat oan be 
of real asslstanoe to the teaahing of reading. The programg . ..'^ 
Inside/Out t is a series of thirty nlnute programs « Using "sliee 
of life" vignettes s these ^isy winning prograiRs provide the 
classroom teaeher with a produotive prosedure for worKing: with ^ 
gJiildren and their problena, ^e thirty progr&ms takf ehildren 
through experienees the^ will eneounttr as they grow,< Inelud^ :l| 
Ing loving c hurtingp and other sooittal problems with which 
they will have to struggle, ^e series is the result of exten- ^ ; 
sive researeh by health and elementary eduaators as well as - 
broadoasting speoialisti, psyehologlsts and psyehlatrists^ It p 
deals with the most eo^on tnotional problems facing 8 to IP 
year olds« ;^ 

The programs provide a framework for olaBsrooni disoussions 4^ 
Of the ahildren*s sooialp emotional and physleal ooneerns* This ai^ 
further provides teaahers with a nethod of "getting through* to vy| 
their students* feelings and the affcetlvs domain* Other pro- 
grams which are aired through your looal eomunity educational 
television station are^ Beeping Me for ages one -through -three i™-^ 
Career Awareness » ages four throu^ sijii Bread wJid Butterflies « 
ages four through seven end Self Incorporated, ages six through;;^ 
eight. 

Once you contact the television station, they will send 
yoa a viewing guide for each of the progrMi you request . f ele--^ 
vision/film programs sueh as thegie ean enable teaohere to more = -1^1 
effectively and affeotively assis/t their students in eaping witli^P 
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lire. The prograffls are nob training fllaii Rathtr^ £hf^ serve 
to motivate ehlldren's Interest In life aoplng skills and to \ 
motivate them t© Improve the way In which they eepe with life's ii 
events* llbllothtrapy , the proeess of using ohl Wren's 11 ter-""^'^ 
atyrt as a tool to help students deal with their own personal 
probltffl§| la a perfect partner for these edUQatlDnal television 
pro-ams* * 

ftrhaps David Russell (1951), in a Journal artiale almoat 
iS years ago, stated It best when he referred to blhllotherapy 
as reading and the healthy personality # 
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THE aRlTlO AND THl CHILD 
by Atbeoea Lukens 
Miami University 

"You're forgetfcint the child in all this literary er it I** 
eiinis" isys an insiitent voi^. "Pots the reader get a false "^l^g^ 
impression of Indians from the story? Will the child think aljl /^^J 
Indians are savages? Worthless and thieving? All noble, and, ^^^i^p 
siltnt and proud?*' The questioner is concerntd about the child^l^ 

But the literary critids toOi is concerned about the child .y,^ 
The eritie says, "These Indians are stereotypes. Stereotypes i^^j^ 
are inadequate oentral characters." Whatever the termsi the lik^C^i 
teacher and the critio both have at heart the welfare of the ^ ij^ 
reading child • There Is no real argument i a story nust please 
Children and say something to them* . ^ 

Hot long ago I heard of a course at Bryn Hawr called , 
"Ohildren's Literature to Foster the Love of Reading.^ That 
sounds right to the critic ^ and it should suit the child # We ;^^^|^ 
know that taking children out of their proteotiye hone ehvlron^^^ 
mentSi exposing them to all kinds of places and situations # 
broadens them, educates them, matures and humanises them, Lit^!«|p 
erature exposes chiidren to all kinds of places and situational 
far more than a parent can« Literature simultaneously gives 
children pleasure and stretches their understanding of people , 
of society » and particularly of themselves, ^ - 

Good literature is good literaturei it satisfies both chil;3^ 
dren and critics. As proof, notice how Oharlotte '^s Web has beeril 
a best-seller-^ since - its - publication .— Madeline * has-been - be loved 
since 1939, ^_e : Little House books since 1932* Petgr Rabbit 
since 1901, Tom Sawyer since 18T6, Little Women since 1866 ^andl 
Alice in Wonderland since 1865* No amount of critical approval^; 
could have kept Tom Sawyer or ^ittle Women alive If children 
did not approve of them« 

What makes a good book good to both critic and child? 

Take eharaoter. Few characters in fiction have lasted as 
long in popularity as Jo March, To the critic Jo is a round X 




and well-developed dhar^. sp. To girls* she is Everyiirl* Jo 
Is the center oV her family , alive p aggressive and tomboyiih, 
aNkward and clumsy. She invents, actS| directs t and oastumes 
the family Christmas play« She complains and teases i sings 
off-key, and resents any restrietion that would turn her into 
a gtereotyped girl^ She dreams of heroism in aQtive roles. 
Beaders are so busy Identifying with Jo that when she ties up 
her long hair, they sigh in reeognltioni "Hair I What a bother I" 
Girls who look back at Little Women are surprised at the long 
paragraphs y the compleE sentences ^ and the polysyllabio voeab- 
ulary^^all apparently part of their ehildhood. An essential 
element in good fiction * sound eharacter development t bag kept 
them readings They look at Jo Marah and ^t Tom Sawyer and sayp 
"That Tom, he's real. Jo Karch, toe," ^e crltio agrees. 

To return to the American Indian, the teaoher who is afraid 
children will get wrong ideas about Indians from a book is con^ 
cerned with a eritioal judgment | stereotyping does anyone, par^ 
ticularly an ethnia group, an injustlae. As critlos we are 
pleased that Jennifer of Jennifer ; Hegate , Macbeth ^ * .is ohild 
first and black Inoidentally , that Peter of A Snowy; gay reacts 
to snow like a child and not like an oddity « Orities and chil^ 
dren agree. To Amos Fortune Free Man children eomment, "Aw, 
he*s too good to be true." Oritles ought to agree with ohlldren. 

Look next at plot and conflict. When a child finds a dull 
book, the reaetion is often, "Nothing happens « I didn't even 
finish it." The eritio replies, "I don't blane you« Inadequate 
eonfliot and suspenge." By aontrast, look at the suspense of 
'- Charlotte 'a - Web v^From -line one of chapter one we - are held by - 
Wilbur and his confliet with proflt^maklng farm socittyt Our 
adrenalin flows from beginning to endi Unale'g winning the blue 
ribbon, Lurvy*s oomments on Wilbur as ham and baaon, and finally 
the new award for Wilbur, iafe at last. While the critia uses 
the term foreshadowing, the ohild has another phrase i "I think ; 
I know what's going to happeni" The child says with a sigh of 
satisfaction, "I knew it would end that way I" The erltla's term 
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Is inevitability. 

Point of view is a epitieal term» and we may think it has 
little to do with qhildren. At the same time » we wish children 
to identify with the main eharaeter. That is the key to the 
suoeess of Peter Rabbit , It would be a different itory if Mother/: 
Rabbit told it; **That Feter« « jaokets and shoes.^but I love him ^vfj 
just the same*" Or If prim Plopsy told Iti "Peter ought to 'i^^ 
know better." Or If Cottontail told Iti "ley* Peter's got nerve I ?^ 
But this is Peter's story ^ Peter who is like every ohlld^ ad» ^| 
ventursome, greedy , eurlousi paniaky, intelligent p tearful. '^-;a 
Ohlldrefi Identify with Peteri they do not beg for the story to be ^ ^1 
told that good bunnies aiways obey. While the ehlld says, ^'S 
"Read me again* About Peter Rabbit." the orltlo eaysj "Sug« -if 
eessful point of view," Ji& 

Few books have been as suoQessful as The Little House books .vt^J 
Ho enoyolopedia artiole ever nade a twentieth oentury child ae- ^^;r| 
tually live in pioneer dayi as Wilder* s stories have, because 
they know how Laura feels about smoking the plgf falling into ^ 
soft snow from a stump, loving a oloth and yarn dollp eating j ^ 
sugar snow. There have been ether gtories written about pioneer 
days, but none so Buccessful as Wilder's, Thm ehild loves them* -'^ 
and the critic sees why* 

Story tellers vary. Some tell us what happened nt^st; "And 
then, and theniand then," We soon weary of their tales. Others 
use suspensei "You'll never guess what happoned next^-." Other 
story tellers, those we enjoy most, make us say to ourselves, 
"That's true* Family life is enlarging and eonflnlng. As for 
my brother, it's a love/hate relationship." This story teller 
is reaohlns for slgnlfleanae that goes beyond merely "what hap- 
pened nejit?"^ algnlfieanee that makes seme kind of ©ver-^archlng * 
point* The erltic calls It theme. 

To return to Peter Rabbity, It is Peter's nature that makes 
the ehild identify with Peter, but it Is the theme that holds 
it all together, the satisfying theme of loving agceptanee- 
Childrtn know the theme, but it is never underlined, never preacb^i 
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Ht thtm. Theme need not be underllngd, dldaetle, as the critics 
say. Children see that rriendBhip Is Bensatlonal in Charlotte 'a 
Meb , that growini up was different in pioneer days, or that we 
show love in all kinds of ways— as Where ^ WIW Things ^ 
shows us, auah themes give ehildren optimistic views of the 
world, sayB the erltlc. "1 like that book,'' says the ehlld. 

We may think that style is Iroposed on the story after it 
is written. Children, crltles and writers know that style is 
story. O'peli's style in Island of the Blue Dolphins Is suited 
to the strength and dignity of Karana and her struggle. The 
style of Kipllni's Just ^ Stories is suited to the playful, 
tongue-ln-oheek pourquol-.tale. In Madeline. Bemelman's little 
girls live their lives "In two straight lines," while "a oraek 
in the eelllng has the habit of looking like a rabbit.'* l^B- 
White uses every stylistic device open to ehlldpen, both to please 
ur and to help us understand the nature of friendship, and of 
maternal love. Connotations, mttapherSs similes, onomatopoeia, 
hyperbole and understatement, sound devices and rhythm are all 
parts of Charlotte's Web. White even parodies the folk tale, 
the prize fight and the square dance. Does the critic approve? 
The critle Is delightedV as delighted as the child. 

If we expect the child to discover a love of reading, to 
discover themselves and the world through books , then In the 
words of Walter de la Hare, we must give them "the rarest kind 
©f best." someone once asked me, "Who oares about criticism, as 
long as it's a good book." Children care about criticism, that's 
who. 
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ANECDOTES ABQUT AMERICAN AUTHORS 3 
by Habal 1, lldrldge 
Franklin, Ohio 

"I fetl that ehildren's Books and Inttreet In them li 
one of the nicest ways of metfclng people," wrote Oall Haley, ^ 
foiTner Oaldecott Hedal Winner* 

"One of the nicest ways" of meeting authors and 1] lustra^ 
tors of children's books is not only through reading their works, 
but also by interviewing th^m personally. Though the title of 
this talk is "Anecdotes about Amtrloan Authors," the anecdotes 
were oollected Inoldentally as part of a study conQernlng child- 
hood Inriutnces affecting the suoeess of the oreatlve prize- 
winning adults interviewed* --S 

Mala Wejclechowska 

A somewhat eontroversial author Interviewed Is Mala Wo^cle- 
ehowska, Newbery Medal winner for Shadow of a Bull . In that 
book and In Single Light , and others, she writes movingly with 
power, beauty, and artistry # Her gined_ Out > a forbeful, dis- 
turbing story of a youth's struggle with drugs and with brotherly }'^ 
love, eould well affect young people faced with the problem, , 
Other of her realistic novels dealing with what she sees as 
youth's problems, some readers find offensive. V 

To me^ Mala Wojcieohowska seemed an interesting and mercurial $ 
personality* During a dinner conversation she revealed much 
about herstlf * As a small child she felt overshadowed by her | 
^br llllant^ older brother * alwsis^.the_cent er_of_ at t ention ,^_Bhe _ „^ 
claims that she felt no need to talk until she was four and a 
half, and that her first words were, "Why must this world be so 
cruel?" At five and a half she wrote her first book. Her aunts, 
who thought it wonderful, took it to a publisher, who informed / 
them that it was copied word for word from Hans Christian Ander^ 4^ 
sen. That temporarily ended Mala's writing career, but not her i 
reading* 

Aside fr^ Andersen -s and orlmms* Fairy Tales, her reading 
was chiefly adult. She read Jhe Three Musketeers, in Follshi > " 

p ^ — __________ I,, "tj-r:*} 
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a novel calltd Clnderella j an Italian atoryj Amlel i Cooper's^ 
Mapk Twain's and Dickens* works s and by the age of twelve, the 
nov#la of TolBtoy and Dostoevsky. She often read by the light 
of the moon and under the covers with a candle until she set 
herself on fire with the latter. 

Mala*B formal schooling was sketchy* On her first day of 
school she ga^ed dreamily out the window. 

"What are you doingi" asked the teacher^ 

"Thinkings" answered Hala. 

"Stop it I" commanded the teacher* 

When Maia returned home and told her father, he withdrew 
her from schools and she did not return until she was ten* When 
attending high school she turned in a paper en Lord Byron, for 
which she received an "Too long," said the teacher in the 
Catholic School. Mala thought that there were other reasons* 

She adored her father and was much influenced by him* An 
aviators he taught her to paraehutt. 

World War II was cruel to Mala and her family* As they 
were fleeing from Poland, they were strafed by the enemy. All 
the refugees but Mala flung themselves Into a ditch by the road- 
side* Maift^ however, tried to get near the plane so that she 
could get a good look at the attaektr* She wanted to see the 
face of her would-be killer. He returned four times and tried 
to hit her* but failed and finally flew away* 

On a train from Krakow to Roumanla she felt that she had 
won a moral victory* Mala hadn't eaten for some time and was 
very hungry. In the same coach with her was an obviously wealthy 
lady feeding her poodle luscious looking grapes. The girl longed 
for some* Finally, after feeding her poodle, the lady offered 
some eondeseendlngly to Hala, who proudly refused them* 

Arriving in the United States at the age of seventeen, she 
met Rupert Hughes ^ a friend of Polish people in California* 
Encouraged by him she wrote a series of sketches aboui her 
periences. Deciding that Harpers should be her publishers , 
upon reaching Hew York, she walked into the publisher's office 
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and announGad to the astonished secretary that here was a nanu» 

Bsript for then« 

"I'll be back for It tqmeproWi" she said as she left, 
Harptrs didn't publish It, but the following year a Polish 

magazine did. It was later attaqked by a long Oofflmunist adi^ 

torial. 

iueh were the variid and sometimes disturbing ohlldhoad 
and teen ejcperiences of Maia Vojsledhowska - experlenoes that 
have doubtless af fee ted her work, 

Walter^ Dp Idmonds, 

Walter D« Edmonds spends his winters in Concord^ Massaehu> 
setts f and his si^sers near Boonville, New Yorkp on a farm that 
belonged to his father « It was here that Walter Edmonds was born. ./^^ 

In a letter arranging for an interview he had written: "It 
is true.. .that nearly all ay work has in one way or another had 
its roots in our plaee in Boonvllle, I was born there and still ^ 
sleep In the room in whleh I was bom^^rather unique in modem 
day America.'* ^ " % 

It was on the fai^ near Boonyille that we talked one showery 
July morning about Walter Edmond*s boyhood. Mr. Edmonds aame l^^^^ 
out with an umbrella to sett me and usher me into the big aom» 
forfeable white far^ouse^^of thirteen or so roems^^bullt about 
1873 • The rooms -are spaolous, with a fireplace In each of the 
larger rooms* We entered the living room, big and cheerful with 
plenty of windows « One side trfta lined with low bookcases 7 There 
was a table in the middle of the room with a davenport backed 
up to it Invitingly faelng the flreplaat. 

Though 'most people seem to know Walter Edmonds better for -- j^ 
his Drums Along the Mohawk and adult novels » some draraatlEed - ^^^ 
for the movies, he has written many stories for ohildren: among. 
them ^ "atchlook gjin . (wiiiner of the Hewbery Airard), Thez Had ^yj^ 
'4 Horse i awo Logs arosaing i wilderness Glearing , gorBoral Bess , -y^ 
aaedmus Henry > Hr. Benediet's Lion , The Musket and ^e Gross , 
Wolf Hunt . Beaver Valley , (wen the ahleago Tribune-Washington 1l| 
■ ~ " . " ::j^a 
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post prl«). 1""- S^"'-^"- Bra.n.s Barnjwinnar 

or 197S Nmtlon.1 Book Awwd), ana Time To Qo Hou... written 
for his irandohlWren. In that book th« .nlmaii oo«e into the 
a r.«on. w.a..lB. rata. flylns .QUlrrela. ana 
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an old white dog. 

Whrn waiter .tajred alone one— or Just with his father- 
„i«alB did aeek shelter in the house. One evenini, before 
the la^ps were lllhted, he had been .tanding outdoor. In the 
twiUiht. AS he started into the front hallway, he e« two 
„lae on the steps, paws foldea, Jumping from step to .t.p. That 

Bgena Is In the book, 

Walter had a sound formal eduaatlon. He attenaed Cutler 
Sahool m New York, then went to St. Faul's in Concord. Hew 
Hampshire, then to Ohoate School at Walllngford, Connecticut. 
Here at the age Pf twelve he had .n unusual teacher. On the 
last day of the school week this teacher alw.jri read to the 
Joy . uLally a aherlock Holmes .tor,, •me bo.. ^^^^^^^^ 
tice It was this teacher who h.d the hoys write about their 
own experlenee. and about place, they k„«. Walter wrote of.^ 
the central Mew York comunity he knew and loved .o well. He 
"so wrote about far« animal.. The teacher read *»«e .to, « 
to the other boys, who regarded Walter highly because of them. 
SI. pride m having hi, .tories admired and enjoyed spurred him 

fee Gontinua writing. j - 

T. a boy waiter roamed over the farm and the Mohawk reglon- 
all territory so well known in his .torle.. He wa. (and 1.) 
faiiulr with the Black Mver Canal and the The former ^ 

"ri ed wler to the Brie. There are sev.nty^flve lock, between 
Bor„vlHe and Home. «.d Mr. Edmond. know, them all. The canal 

boats ran until about 1915. ^BuntM- 

Young waiter loved to read a. well a. to roam the country 
side He read of the heroe. of ancient Oretce and Rome, of 

other.. "1 went on a Dicken. jag." he ..id. 1 read every 
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thing, by Dickens^ then on a ^agkeray Jag*" Ht loved iwift's 
gull_iYer*s Trayels * 

Latorp in eoiiage^ he read Swift's JournalTo itella . re- 
cosaended by his distinguished teaeher at Harvard « Charles Town- 
send Copeland^ If, was Copland's enaouragenient and the sugaess 
he had while , studying under Copeland that helped him ehoose a 
career as a writer - 

lllEabeth yates 

Elizabeth Yates haa wen many honora for her writing: the 
Newbery Award for Amos Fortune ft'ee Han ; the William Allen 
White Award p the Womtn's International League for Peaee and 
Freedom Award, the Sarah Josepha Hale Award to a distinguished 
author whose work and life rtfleot the literary tradition of 
Hew England. 

Miss Yates ^ letter in response to a request for an Inter^ 
view reveals her friendliness! 

can think of nothing pleasanterp^ she wrote, "than to 
ahat together about boaksp ahlldhood Influenees, and the wide 
and wonderful world of areativlty > . . . 

iinoe you are to be In Hew Hampshire , I- do hope you will 
oome to my home^-^for lunaheont teftp or whatever fits in with 
your plana. We ean sit on the poroh and feast our eyes on the 
distant hills while we talk of things dear to our hearts." 

A friendly Ek*llabtth net ne at the door^ She ushered me 
to the aomfortable baak porehp where we talked as she had sug- 
gested In her letter « enjoyed the birds (a hussilng bird dived 
into the pink honeysuekle by the porah), and absorbed the lovely 
soenery. 

There we talked of the early influenaes In her life. Read<^ 
ing has always been one of the most powerful^ inf luenees« Next 
to the youngest in a f^lly of sevenp she was often read to by 
her parents. Both her father and mother read aloud, ^e fol^ 
lowing books Eliiabeth lovedi most Importantp At the Eaek of 
the North Wind > by Oeorge MoDonaldp the works of Miss Hulloekp 
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Fast 27 IWridst 
Aliea In Wonderland s Life tie Woman > all the rtst of Louisa May 
Alcott's books ^ The Secret Garden , Dickens* works, all of ieottj 
Conrad, Oeorge Eliot p and Jane Austen* From the age of five to 
the present she has read the llble. In later years she was In- 
fluenced by the philosophy of Browning* by Blake, Eliot again, 
and by Hardy, She loved Wind In the Willows > especially the 
passage about the Gates of Dawn. She loved,too, the St, Nlaholas 
Magazine and often sent stories and poems to the League, a de- 
partaent of the magazine, to eneQurage young writers* She read 
all the elasales* Her sister, ten years older, drew up a list 
of books she told llizabeth she must read to be properly educated, 
and Elisabeth read them* She liked to get under the table to 
read* When churning butter, she would ehurn with one hand with 
a book in the ether* One day it took seven hours for the butter 
to gomej but Eliiabeth kept ehurnlng and read almost all of 
Hiaholaa_ Hlckleby * 

As far baek as she can reraembar she wanted to write* She 
drew pictures of letters when she was quite small. She also 
kept a diary, a practlae that hel|ed marshall her thinking* ~~ 

Elizabeth loved sehool and felt that she had very ge©^ 
teachers, who encouraged her* She attended a small sehool la 
Buffalo, Hew York* There were only about two hundred students | „ 
the classes were small, ElliabethU education was itrletly ^ 
classical I Oreek* Latin, history., math, languages , no science, | 
In English class she wrote two themes a week* individually cor- ^| 
rected by her teacher. All fine points were carefully correetedj :;| 
spelling, punctuation, etc* 

Her winters were spent in luffalo, her supers on her father'aj 
farm south of Buffalo, Elizabeth loved the eountry* and life 
there influeneed her greatly* 

Her parents, home, and family played e vital part In her 
sueaess. Her father was a kind but stern discipllnarisn, not 
given to being demonstrative with his affeotion, but a wise and 
con§erned father. Her mother always wanted the children to do 
their best. When Elisabeth would gain some suocess with her 
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writing i Rtr mothtr would say, "Very nloe, dear, ao spm# mores" 
& litefcle word of enoourmgement , but never too muoh praise^ 
^ouih the parents disoipllned their ahildrtn, they made it clear 
that the best disoipline is self discipline « 

Instead of going to aolltgei Elisabeth preferred to con- 
tinue her writing ai a career. Though it was ten ym&vn before 
she gained reeo^ition and acceptance , she kept at her work* 
Her many books reflect her sound philosophy and idealism* 

Gall Haley is rightp "Children's books and an interest 
in them is one of the nioest ways of meeting people,'' especially 
the people who write and illustrate those books, I would add* 
lou never can tell what kind of experiences you will have or 
what kind of personalltlts you may aeet, but you may be sure 
that they'll never be dull. 
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SUGGESTIOHS FOR WRITIHO AffD PUBLISHING 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

by Hleholas P^ Oeor^iady 
Hlaml University 

*me preeant markefc for new ehildrtn's books Is an exgel^ 
lent one. Publishers are Interested In new Ideas for worth- 
while publications for young readers* Teaohers can and should 
do mere writing along this line f©r It is they who know nore 
about ehildren's reading Interests and need« than anyone else. 
For these interested in trying their hand at writing and pub- 
lishing ehildren's books , hert are soine brief auggestloni. 
1* Seleot a topi© that's Interesting to ehlldren at 
a given age level, preferably one that is new. 
Write the story in a way which could be read by 
this age group, Cheok voGabulary levels, too, 
3* Try the manuierlpt out ©n your own childi^n, young 
relatives, young friends , a nearby aahool qlass* 
Children ean be stvero and honest eritios* 
Think of so«e reasons why your book should be pub- 
llshed* Will it selil Will it fill a need? Sell 
your book! 

5. PlQk a reputable publishtr to send it to* Flak one t 
that seems to have the same Ideas as you do* ^ert 
are aany lists of puhlishers in your loaal library. i 
Also, cheek the Hew York Times Sunday Book Section. y 

S* Illustrations are not essential as most large pub*^ i 
lishers have staff artists to handle this. 

7* le patient. Publishers get thousands of nanuacripts . 
and these take tine to evaluate^ -M 

8* Be philosophic. A rejection slip is not the end of 

the world* Tr^ another publisher— and another. 'Diere ^ 
are eountless stories of great books that were inl- > V:|^ 
tially rejected. Yours may be one, toe. 

9, Keep writing If only for the practice. Also keep 

looking for new ideas* You never know when a terriflii^^^ 
one will come along and when it does, you want to be 
ready. 



